BY DAVID GARNETT

not enough criminals to be sentenced and admonished or
congregations to be exhorted. There is not enough room
on the bench or in the pulpit for them all. But the
embryo beaks and the rose-eating caterpillars have found
a profitable substitute for law-courts and churches in the
English novel and in the weekly press. This vast army
of bores, that has used the novel to lecture us about human
nature, good and evil, duty and self-sacrifice, designing
men and weeping "women, has always found its fatal
precedent in Fielding, ' He was indeed a great novelist
but he focussed the attention of the reader upon the
author; he made the author the central figure of the noveL
After this indictment, a catalogue of the faults of
Smollett would come as an unpardonable anti-climax. I
shall pass them over to bestow a few words of praise on
Richardson. The characters in his novels all speak for
themselves; they are intensely occupied in describing and
debating every moment of those intimate concerns -which
make up their lives. Each has his or her own character
and turn of mind and eagerly reveals himself to us.;: We
are thus as closely in contact with them as possible;
-watching them with our own eyes and not being told
about them in long-winded, second-hand descriptions.
They have the freshness and the vitality of people we hear
talking of their intimate affairs on the balcony below us;
Richardson has pushed us up into a position from which
we can see and hear everything; he_hardly ever interposes
himself between his characters and us. #rThis freshness of
contact between the reader and the characters is very rare
in the English novel, which almost always presents a
blurred impression of the world as though it were seen
through a milky lens. Jane Austen's characters have the
quality I am describing in a supreme degree. But it is
hardly an exaggeration to say that Clarissa and Emma,
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